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Status Rerum — The Second 

I have not seen enough of the work of most of these 
writers to form any sort of judgment, but it seems to me 
that they have among them a sense of activity which was 
lacking in New York when I passed that way five years ago. 
At any rate the country looks less like a blasted wilderness 
than it did a few years since, and for that let us be duly 
thankful — and let us hope it is not a straw blaze. 

Ezra Pound 

REVIEWS 

MR. MASEFIEU) J S NEW BOOK 

Good Friaay and Other Poems, by John Masefield. Mac- 

millan. 

The title poem of this volume, a drama of the Crucifixion, 
is less interesting than the sonnets which follow it. Here 
the poet, like many a sonneteer before him, presents his 
philosophy of life, describes his despairing pursuit of Beauty, 
who is "within all Nature, everywhere," and who yet eludes 
capture, and gives her votary only 

One hour, or two, or three in long years scattered. 

No summer butterfly is this brooding spirit of Beauty, but 
the secret music at the heart of creation, the sublime har- 
mony which the poet overhears in those few divine moments, 
and to which, forever after, he would tune his life and his 
lyre. 

For these, so many years of useless toil, 
Despair, endeavor, and again despair, 
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Sweat, that the base machine may have its oil, 
Idle delight to tempt one everywhere. 
A life upon the cross. To make amends 
Three flaming memories that the death-bed ends. 

The undertone of these sonnets is profound sadness. Hav- 
ing lost the God whom he "was taught in youth," the poet 
faces almost with agony the perishing loveliness of the flesh, 
the earth, the sidereal universe — of all things visible or 
imagined, and lives on under sword-like flashes of a light too 
glorious and terrible to be endured. 

What am I, Life ? A thing of watery salt 
Held in cohesion by unresting cells, 
Which work they know not why, which never halt, 
Myself unwitting where their Master dwells. 
I do not bid them, yet they toil, they spin 
A world which uses me as I use them; 
Nor do I know which end or which begin 
Nor which to praise, which pamper, which condemn. 
So, like a marvel in a marvel set, 
I answer to the vast, as wave by wave 
The sea of air goes over, dry or wet, 
Or the full moon comes swimming from her cave, 
Or the great sun comes forth: this myriad I 
Tingles, not knowing how, yet wondering why. 

Beside the passionate self-revelation of these sonnets, much 
of this poet's earlier work becomes stage drapery or melo- 
drama. For Mr. Masefield, as we have said before, is 
stronger as a reflective and descriptive poet than as a play- 
wright or a novelist in verse. In such sonnets as These 
myriad days, There on the darkened deathbed, So in the 
empty sky, It may be so with us, There is no God, The little 
robin, When all these million cells — in these and others we 
find a poignant sincerity and simplicity in the expression of 
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a modern attitude toward life, of a feeling enforced by 
modern science in millions of hearts. 

The short one-act play Good Friday is comparatively arti- 
ficial. The poet presents the drama of the Crucifixion from 
afar oft, through its reaction upon Pilate, his wife Procula, 
the centurion Longinus, Herod, the Jewish crowd, and a 
madman who, like most stage lunatics, is saner than the 
worldly wise. We watch the approach and consummation 
of the sublime event as through a veil darkly, noting only a 
kind of dim processional. The play has movement, and a 
certain decorative quality; but, as in a procession, the people 
are conventional characters rather than individuals. 

There is a dangerous allure in this subject, but the poet 
who touches it faces a formidable rival. The intense vitality 
of the gospels, which has survived nearly two millennia, makes 
any modern assault seem weak. In the bible story, each 
personage of the great drama stands out as a living passionate 
human being. In Mr. Masefield's version they all seem to 
mouth their speeches and gesticulate like stage figures. Pilate 
suffers the most, for he loses his time-honored taciturnity 
and becomes a man of words. And the Madman is as con- 
ventional as the others, saying only the expected thing. The 
play has a certain dignity, and at times beauty, both reaching 
a climax in the centurion's description of the Crucifixion. 

But the sonnets are the thing. H. M. 
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